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Note of the Month 


Tunisia, Bizerta, and the Sahara 

PRESIDENT BoURGUIBA’S action at Bizerta last July came as a 
shock to Western opinion which was not prepared for it. It seems 
indeed likely that the President underestimated the probable vigour 
of General de Gaulle’s reaction and that he overestimated the prob- 
able strength of Anglo-Saxon support after the success of his 
American and English visits earlier in the year. He may also have 
wished to rehabilitate himself in view of the collapse of the Franco- 
Algerian negotiations which he had done so much to bring about. 

When France promised the independence of Tunisia in 1956, she 
did so by a unilateral statement of a few lines. There were no an- 
nexes specifying the stages of implementation ; obviously, however, 
independence carried with it the right to demand the departure of 
French troops at a mutually agreed moment. The Algerian fighting 
led the French to wish to maintain their troops longer than might 
otherwise have been the case and the Tunisians to wish to hasten 
their departure. In 1958 President Bourguiba made use of the bomb- 
ing of Sakiet and the subsequent Anglo-American good offices to 
mobilize international support for the demand for evacuation; and 
when General de Gaulle came into power a few weeks later one of his 
first actions was to withdraw such French troops as were not con- 
centrated in Bizerta. Another unilateral French declaration stated 
that negotiations concerning the future of the base itself would be 
initiated within four months. These, however, failed to take place, 
the Tunisians insisting on recognition of the principle of eventual 
evacuation while the French proposed to negotiate terms for the in- 
definite retention of the base. In January 1960 President Bourguiba, 
on the occasion of the All-African Peoples’ Conference in Tunis, 
delivered a sort of ultimatum, demanding evacuation, or agreement 
to it, by 8 February. But, characteristically, he then accepted a com- 
promise whereby France gave up some barracks and outlying po- 
sitions. But when, eighteen months later, extensions to the airfield 
denoted France’s intention to make a prolonged stay he organized a 
blockade similar to that which had proved successful at the time of 
Sakiet. French reinforcements flown in through undoubted 
Tunisian air-space were fired on, fighting broke out, and the strong 
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French reaction inflicted nearly 1,000 casualties in face of a coura- 
geous but hopeless resistance by Tunisian troops and civilian 
volunteers. President Bourguiba thereupon appealed first to the 
U.N. Security Council, which brought about a cease-fire, and then 
to a specially convened General Assembly from which ‘Tunisia 
received an overwhelming vote supporting the demand for French 
evacuation. France was completely isolated, and in his subsequent 
broadcast of 6 September 1961 General de Gaulle specifically 
recognized, as no French spokesman had done before, that eventual 
French evacuation was inevitable, though the world situation, he 
said, did not permit this for the time being. President Bourguiba 
seized the opportunity of this admission to agree to measures de- 
signed to reduce tension, pending negotiations to settle how and 
when the principle of evacuation was to be implemented. For these 
negotiations, which are not likely to prove easy, he is now pressing 
from a position of greater strength than before the Bizerta affair and 
General de Gaulle’s statement. Nothing in this, except the possible 
miscalculation, was inconsistent with the previous theory and 
practice of bourguibisme. 

President Bourguiba also sent troops to the southern desert area 
in July, having achieved agreement on this issue with the Algerian 
Provisional Government, if not with France. As regards the western 
frontier with the Sahara, the Tunisian Government agreed to 
negotiate its claim only with an independent Algeria. This refers to 
an area allotted to Algeria during the protectorate by the decision of 
two bodies of French delegates, one representing Algeria, the other 
Tunisia. On the other hand the Algerian Provisional Government 
recognized as Tunisian a few square miles of territory lying between 
the existing southern frontier post at Fort Saint and the post at 
Gharat al Hamal 25 kilometres further south. This area was 
defined as Tunisian by agreement between Franco-Beylical and 
Ottoman-Tripolitanian delegations on 18 May 1910, but seems to 
have been retained by France as Algerian when the other garrisons 
were withdrawn. In his press conference on 5 September, General 
de Gaulle suggested, without expressly stating, that President 
Bourguiba’s action at Bizerta and in the Sahara was due to pique at 
the failure of the Algerian negotiations and at the unwillingness of 
France to yield to Tunisia any Saharan territory which might have 
facilitated an eventual claim to the oil-bearing regions further south, 
from which she already profits in a limited way owing to the pipeline 
passing across her territory. ‘Tunisia made no official comment. 





The Barrier Across Berlin and its 
Consequences 


THE occupation of East Berlin by the army of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic marks a break in the post-war history of Europe. By 
destroying the quadripartite status of Berlin—the last link of Ger- 
man unity as founded on international law—and closing the last 
gap in the barbed-wire fence between Liibeck in the north of Ger- 
many and Hof in the south, the division of Europe becomes com- 
plete. 

But by this policy of a fait accompli in Germany Mr Khrushchev 
aims not only to make effective the expansion of Soviet power to 
Eastern and parts of Central Europe but also to change in his favour 
the ratio of power in world politics that emerged from the second 
World War. He is attempting to achieve this by ousting the three 
Western Powers from Berlin and asserting that they no longer have 
the right, acquired as victors in the war, of co-determination in 
settling German and European questions. 

The occupation of East Berlin by the East German regime is a 
breach of international agreements. By this step an area of over a 
million inhabitants has been incorporated into the Communist 
bloc, an area which by law is a component part of the special zone 
covering the whole of Berlin which was placed under the joint ad- 
ministration of the four Powers. For the first time since the Prague 
Putsch of 1948 the Soviet Union has once more effected the annexa- 
tion of a piece of European territory through the medium of one of 
its satellites. 

The West replied to the coup d’état in Czechoslovakia by setting 
up N.A.T.O. and to the Soviet blockade of West Berlin in 1948-9 
by the airlift. During those nine gloomy months of the blockade 
it was not only the freedom of West Berlin that was successfully de- 
fended but also the legal position of the Western Powers in Berlin as 
a whole, that is to say the co-responsibility of the West for the in- 
habitants of the Soviet sector. It is therefore a serious matter that the 
present aggression of the German Democratic Republic supported 
by the Soviet Union and its military power has been de facto 
accepted by the Western Powers. For the first time since the 
war an act of Soviet aggression carried out by an agent on the 
European continent has not been answered by Western counter- 
measures. 
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BACKGROUND TO THE BLOCKADE 


The Soviets and the East German regime repeatedly tested the 
attitude of the Western Powers before they went ahead with the 
annexation of East Berlin. For years they successfully attempted to 
curtail the four-Power status of Berlin and the original rights of the 
Western allies there. They attempted to distort and undermine the 
four-Power status of Berlin, the legal basis for the military presence 
of the Western Powers in the city. Bit by bit this contractually fixed 
legal position was weakened. The Communists used every means in 
this process of erosion of Western rights, hoping that the basis of the 
four-Power status would gradually be whittled away and that West 
Berlin would fall prey to psychological and political decay.? 

Meanwhile, the people of West Berlin came to realize that a sec- 
tion of public opinion in the West was often ready to regard Soviet 
and East German encroachments on the status of Berlin as relatively 
minor changes which it would not be worth the risk to correct. Mr 
Khrushchev was no doubt banking on such an attitude when he let 
Herr Ulbricht tamper in what seemed to be a small way with the 
four-Power status while simultaneously asserting his will for peace 
and his readiness to give to a ‘free city of West Berlin’, at Moscow’s 
discretion, all guarantees for regulating its internal affairs and for 
freedom of access in all directions. In the course of this policy the 
East German regime, after the creation of the National People’s 
Army on 18 January 1956, set up military machinery of its own in the 
Soviet sector of Berlin and regularly held military parades on May 
Day, thus violating the four-Power agreements on the demilitariza- 
tion of Berlin. 

Mr Khrushchev was making use of the same tactics which Stalin 
had used long before when he deliberately started the Berlin crisis 
in November 1958. The process of curtailing allied rights in Berlin 
had already made considerable progress in Stalin’s time. When the 
Soviets, in May 1952, refused transit to the Western allied courtesy 
patrols which supervised traffic on the Autobahn between Berlin 
and West Germany the Western Powers simply liquidated this in- 
stitution, which had been an important psychological security 
factor for members of the allied garrisons as well as for Germans 
travelling through the Soviet zone of occupation. In previous years 


1 See “The Breakdown of Four-Power Rule in Berlin’, The World Today, 
August 1948; ‘Berlin since the Signing of the Contractual Agreements’ (Note of 
the Month), The World Today, August 1952; and ‘Berlin and the Soviet 
Recognition. of East German Sovereignty’ (Note of the Month), The World 
Today, January 1956. 
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the British and Americans had maintained checkpoints of their own 
on the Autobahn, and these gave this most important land con- 
nection between West Berlin and West Germany something of the 
nature of a corridor. These checkpoints too were quietly given up. 

Even after November 1958, when the aims of Soviet policy in 
Berlin became clearer than ever, the Western protecting Powers 
permitted a further deterioration in their position. Under the pres- 
sure of Mr Khrushchev’s offensive they accepted to all intents and 
purposes the Soviet claim that planes using the three air-corridors 
to Berlin should not be allowed to fly over 10,000 feet. 

The first major test of the Western attitude in relation to what was 
going to happen on 13 August 1961 was made on 8 September 1960, 
when the Government in East Berlin issued an illegal decree on the 
entry of West German citizens into the Soviet sector. It thereby 
claimed for itself rights which belonged only to the four occupying 
Powers. Herr Ulbricht has not the right to carry out controls on the 
movement of persons within the special zone which Berlin repre- 
sents, a zone which was inaugurated in the final phase of the war by 
Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union (France was called 
in after Hitler’s defeat) and which was placed under the joint ad- 
ministration of the four victors. The Western Powers and the West 
German Government counteracted Herr Ulbricht’s decree by in- 
stituting a general travel embargo for East German officials and can- 
celling the German inter-zonal trade agreement. But these retalia- 
tory measures gradually came to be applied very liberally and in the 
end they were lifted altogether. Bonn put the inter-zonal trade 
agreement into force again although the G.D.R. had not revoked its 
decree concerning entry into the Soviet sector—it merely modified 
the way in which the decree was applied. Herr Ulbricht had thus 
de facto won his claim that he could act as he pleased in East Berlin 
and regard the sector border as the frontier of a State. 

On the basis of their experience after 8 September 1960, the 
Communists had to expect Western counter-measures after 
13 August 1961, and they were in fact surprised when no retaliatory 
measures were taken. The immediate target of the action of 
13 August was to block the outlet for refugees—in other words, it 
was a measure directed against the East German population. It soon 
became clear, however, that this sealing-off was only part of a com- 
prehensive programme. Its factual acceptance by the Western 
Powers led to a torrent of new violations of law. The Communists 
began to set up a concrete wall along the sector border, and passed a 
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number of decrees which kept the West Berliners out of East 
Berlin. Moreover the East German regime does not permit the 
British and French to enter East Berlin from their respective 
sectors: in order to get there the British and French city comman- 
dants have to drive through the American sector, where there is the 
only crossing-point for the Western allies. The German agents of 
the Soviets in Pankow work towards one goal: to abolish the last 
remnants of the four-Power status in order to take further measures 
before negotiations on Berlin begin, and one of those remnants is 
that the Western allies have the right to move freely in East Berlin. 
Western military personnel have been repeatedly subjected to 
interrogation by the Communist People’s Police when driving 
through the Soviet sector. 


EFFECTS IN EAST BERLIN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


We must now consider the consequences of the blockade of 
13 August for the populations of East Berlin, of the Soviet zone, and 
of Eastern Europe. On that morning 16 million Germans in East 
Berlin and the Soviet zone of Germany were shut off behind the 
Iron Curtain. Simultaneously, the gate to freedom was closed for 
citizens of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other European States of the 
Soviet bloc. Before 13 August, West Berlin, thanks to its four-Power 
status, could be more easily reached by Eastern European citizens 
than the territory to the west of the strictly guarded borders of the 
Soviet bloc. Moreover, worse than the steps taken by the Com- 
munists on 13 August was the impact of their factual acceptance by 
the West. The population of the Soviet zone, the majority of whom 
are anti-Communists, now feels a hopeless resignation. There has 
thus been a great loss of confidence in the West and in its prestige. 
The Western Powers’ failure to react may even lead to the develop- 
ment of positive anti-Western trends. 

When the number of East German refugees went up by leaps 
and bounds before 13 August, some experts already considered this 
as a negative vote for the West. The reports of many refugees 
showed clearly that they no longer believed in Western intentions 
to defend the four-Power status of Berlin at all costs and feared that 
the gate to freedom would not be kept open. Visitors to the Soviet 
zone were repeatedly asked the same question: Will the West keep 
access to West Berlin open? The question of access from the Soviet 
zone to Berlin dominated their thoughts. The pessimistic assess- 
ment of the West was confirmed for many East Germans by the fact 
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that the Western Powers had not protested in July against the turn- 
ing back of refugees at stations along the Berlin sector border, nor 
against tightened Communist controls within the city. 

What are the consequences for the East Berliners? Their mood 
since 13 August has been near to freezing point. The inhabitants of 
East Berlin had gone to sleep as usual the night before with the 
feeling that they were relatively free citizens and not entirely under 
the grip of Herr Ulbricht. When they woke up they found them- 
selves locked in a concentration camp. True, before 13 August they 
had not enjoyed a free way of life; but for 20 Pfennig the elevated 
train could take them to West Berlin in ten minutes. During the 
first weeks after 13 August many East Berliners were stunned. Now, 
however, they realize the full extent of the political and human 
catastrophe which has overcome them. Before, they shook their 
heads over Ulbricht’s vision of a Germany marching under red 
flags. When the West Berlin cabaret ‘Die Stachelschweine’ (the 
porcupines) ridiculed Communist boasts, Berliners in both parts of 
the city used to laugh. And when the Communist Party set up 
posters on the Friedrichstrasse border station saying, for instance: 
‘Don’t expose yourselves to the slave-traders’, the East Berliners 


smiled sardonically as they stepped on to the train taking them to a 
West Berlin cinema. All this changed on 13 August. 


EFFECTS IN WEST BERLIN 

For West Berlin too the consequences of 13 August are grave. A 
concrete wall with barbed wire on top runs straight through the 
city. Thousands of fellow-citizens from the East, who for decades 
used to show up daily among their friends, in their homes, in the 
shops, in the factories, have disappeared behind this wall. But not 
only the so-called Grenzganger, or border-crossers—East Berliners 
or East Germans who had worked regularly in West Berlin factories, 
many of them for decades—are now missing; also missing are the 
tens of thousands of Germans from the Soviet zone who visited 
West Berlin every day. The cinemas and the shops along the sector 
border are half-empty. In the big department store on Tauentzien- 
strasse no visitor from the East can be spotted admiring the Western 
paradise for consumers while purchasing for himself such oddsand 
ends as elastic, straws, bicycle chains, buttons, nails, and needles, 
all scarce in the East. Now only West Berliners can go to the West 
Berlin theatres, the cultural institutes, the museums, and the 
information centres of the Western Powers. 
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West Berlin’s purpose as a meeting-place for Germans from East 
and West radiating far into the East has been almost entirely lost 
through the events of 13 August. The city has lost its function not 
only as a gateway to freedom but also as a show window. In previous 
years 9 million cinema and theatre tickets were sold annually to East 
Berliners and East Germans. Since 13 August the pulse of life in the 
Soviet zone can no longer be felt directly in West Berlin. News- 
paper correspondents in particular notice this, and their job of 
watching developments in the G.D.R. has become more difficult. 

One part of the city has been literally amputated. West Berliners, 
surrounded by concrete walls and barbed wire, have the feeling of 
struggling along in a ghetto. The city’s self-confidence has suffered 
a severe blow. It would be illusory for the West to imagine that 
West Berlin is still in a position to play its former part with the same 
strength. Friendly Western assurances that Ulbricht’s wall was 
nothing but a declaration of Communist moral bankruptcy are of no 
great help for the West Berliners; they need no proof of this aspect 
of Communist domination, for the continuous flight from the Com- 
munist regime afforded a daily demonstration of the misery there 
was in the Communist realm. What lasts in West Berlin is the im- 
pression that totalitarian power policy has scored a success and that 
the West has de facto accepted illegal and aggressive action. 

Many West Berliners say that they feel themselves embarrassingly 
reminded of the atmosphere of the years 1938 and 1939. They think 
there is a danger that the Soviet leader, encouraged by his success, 
might succumb to a miscalculation and attempt to force the West to 
capitulate. This pessimistic approach may arise partly from the fact 
that, against the background of the changed situation, many a slogan 
from the East is now differently assessed. As long as the Soviets and 
their East German regime are continuously on the offensive in 
Berlin the impression will prevail in West Berlin that it is the East 
which calls the tune. As long as the West reacts only with verbal 
protests, no fundamental improvement of the precarious moral and 
psychological situation can be achieved in this exposed city. 

The East German Communists are doing everything to promote 
an attitude of resignation and capitulation in West Berlin. On 13 
August Herr Ulbricht had the flag of the G.D.R.—a black, red, and 
gold ground with hammer and compass—hoisted on top of the 
Brandenburg Gate, the symbol of imperial German history, and 
announced that the German Democratic Republic had occupied 
East Berlin and ‘thereby switched the points of German history in 
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the capital’. The hoisting of this flag led to depression in both West 
and East Berlin. People realized that Berlin was no longer the city of 
four-Power status but a divided body. The German Democratic 
Republic had severed the old city, with its historic buildings, from 
West Berlin and incorporated it into its sphere of sovereignty. By 
hoisting the flag Herr Ulbricht gave visible proof to Germans of 
both East and West of the Communist Party’s claim to the entire 
capital. 

Under the influence of the Communist war of nerves there is a 
growing tendency in West Berlin to move capital to the West. 
Private individuals have been transferring their securities and sav- 
ings accounts to West Germany and to foreign countries. Many 
small and medium industrialists who have no branches in West 
Germany are in a difficult position. Some skilled hands in branches 
sensitive to political developments feel inclined to have a tentative 
look at jobs in the West. Herr Brandt, the Chief Burgomaster, was 
not conjuring up a bogy when in his letter of mid-August to Presi- 
dent Kennedy he pointed to the danger of an exodus from West 
Berlin; he assessed the situation in a realistic way. 

Should the West continue to let matters drift, a development 
might take place that would leave little solid ground to be defended 
in West Berlin. The morale of the population, which was by no 
means shaken after November 1958, has now suffered a severe blow, 
and many citizens are asking themselves whether their idea, care- 
fully nursed for years, of a reunification of Germany on acceptable 
terms was not a fallacy after all. 

What is vital for the freedom of West Berlin is uncontrolled air 
traffic in the three air corridors. The difficult political and psycho- 
logical situation arising from the Western Powers’ acceptance of the 
East Germans’ aggressive acts enabled Mr Khrushchev and Herr 
Ulbricht to make quite an impression in West Berlin with their 
threats against the air communications. The shock was greatest 
among those circles which for political reasons depend on un- 
controlled air traffic between West Berlin and West Germany. The 
group which is potentially endangered includes not only those who 
are on the East Berlin search list but also former refugees, as well as 
politicians and journalists who are known for their anti-Com- 
munist attitude. It also includes business men who left the Soviet 
zone after the passport law became effective, or who employed East 
Berliners or East Germans before 13 August, thus incurring the 
Communist accusation of being slave-traders. 
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As long as the West Berliners can seek refuge by air the controls 
on land communications are of no decisive importance; these con- 
trols have been carried out by East Germans for years, as far as 
German traffic is concerned. Personal security and freedom cannot 
be separated from the possibility of evading controls by using the 
uncontrolled air connections. Should this come to an end, West 
Berlin would no longer be a free city—in spite of all Eastern guaran- 
tees on paper. Should the Western Powers even appear to make con- 
cessions in relation to the control of air traffic the moral and psycho- 
logical situation in West Berlin would quickly deteriorate. 


EFFECTS IN EAST GERMANY 


We must now consider the effect of the events of 13 August on the 
East German regime, whose leaders are under the spell of their suc- 
cessful coup. They act as though they were already the partners of 
the Western Powers in relation to Berlin, and as though the ‘free 
city’ of West Berlin was already a fact. The de facto acceptance by 
the Western Powers of East Berlin’s occupation let loose all the 
aggressive instincts of the East German C.P. and its associated 
organizations. Before 13 August Ulbricht and his governors in the 
provinces had to consider the feelings of the population, and above 
all of the groups which are important for the national economy— 
because the escape route to West Berlin was still open. Now Ulbricht 
can go ahead as he pleases. Pressure on the East German population 
has become considerably stronger since 13 August. The optimistic 
idea of some observers that the Communist Party, once East Berlin 
was sealed off, would pursue a more liberal policy and open new 
safety valves to make up for the lack of possibilities to flee proved to 
be a fallacy. The industrial workers, in particular, are exposed to 
increasing pressure. The Party asks them to work harder for the 
same hours and the same pay, and the leaders of the State trade 
union insist that productivity must rise faster than wages. Herr 
Ulbricht seems to be determined to solve the tricky problems of 
work norms in his own way. Before 13 August he had to proceed 
carefully in this respect in view of the open road to West Berlin. 

After 13 August the Communist Party formed an organization 
known as the ‘worker’s fist’. Its task is to involve citizens in political 
discussions: if they express opposition to the regime, they are beaten 
up. The formation of such gangs of agents provocateurs sharply 
reminds the population of the worst days of the Nazi regime. District 
and local courts constantly pass sentence against citizens critical of 
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the regime. Many opponents of the regime from industrial areas 
around Berlin and on the three-mile belt along the demarcation line 
have been deported. The Government has passed decrees on de- 
portation and forced labour. Members of the State youth organiza- 
tion tear down aerials adjusted to West German television. Brutal 
language is used by the local press of the Communist Party. There 
are dozens of headlines such as: ‘Hit the enemy with your fist’, 
“The enemy will lose hair and teeth’, “The worker’s fist smashes the 
jaws of the militarist beast’, ‘We have the better rockets.’ 

The completion of the political control system runs parallel with 
the enforced militarization of life. In view of the test of power in 
Berlin a partial mobilization is going on in the cities of East Ger- 
many. The leading Communist officials attended parades of the 
military units as well as of the factory militia—the home guard of 
the State party—and of the youth organization. In less than a 
month after 13 August close to 200,000 people were made to enlist 
‘voluntarily’. An empowering Act was passed on 20 September by 
the Volkskammer, the East German pseudo-Parliament. It makes 
Ulbricht the sole master in the military field as well as in the econo- 
mic and political spheres, and in effect provides him with the legal 
sanction to declare martial law, or a military dictatorship, should 
he wish to do so. Moreover, special Soviet units which had been 
assigned to ward off nuclear air attack from the West were moved 
after 13 August from Poland to East Germany. At the same time 
Marshal Koniev arrived in East Germany to take over the supreme 
command of certain units of the forces in the Central European 
areas of the Eastern bloc. The East German army is being more 
closely incorporated into the military forces of the Warsaw Pact 
organization. 

August 13 also had its impact on the East German churches. The 
chairman of the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany, 
Prases Scharf, was expelled by a trick from East Berlin. The Com- 
munists are concentrating their efforts on building up an evangelical 
State Church in East Germany, to be headed by Bishop Mitzen- 
heim, leader of the Thuringian Church. The Communist Party is 
using a variety of methods from persuasion to direct physical pres- 
sure to compel church dignitaries to accept the policy of the regime. 
Once the Evangelical Church is streamlined, the Catholic Church is 
to be forced to follow suit. What Herr Ulbricht has in mind is some- 


thing like a Czechoslovak solution of the relationship between 
Church and State. 
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Herr Ulbricht is however unlikely to succeed in breaking the 
opposition of the population as long as his regime is not recognized 
by non-Communist States. He knows that the German question 
will remain in suspense, and that the Germans in East Germany will 
not give up hope of an improvement in their situation, as long as the 
German Democratic Republic is not recognized by the West. From 
statements of party officials it is clear that the Government in East 
Berlin attributes decisive importance from the internal political 
angle to this question of recognition. Every visit from a British 
M.P. means a gain in respectability for Ulbricht. British trade union 
groups are in close contact with the East German trade union 
federation, and there is a fairly regular exchange of delegations. The 
political impact of such contacts is assessed highly: subjects of a 
dictatorship often do not realize that a Western parliamentarian can 
travel wherever he likes and that his personal decision to go to a par~ 
ticular country does not necessarily reflect any official policy. 


POLICIES AND PARTIES IN THE G.D.R, 


And here we come to the most significant issue of the German 
problem. It is misleading to consider the German question pre- 
dominantly under the aspect of two different social and economic 
systems. The crucial aspect is that of the controversy between 
totalitarianism and relative freedom. The German Democratic 
Republic is the Soviet occupation zone of Germany, a component 
part of the Soviet bloc. The Communist Party and its numerous 
branches, first of all the State trade union, which has many con- 
tacts in Western countries, are the extended arms of the Soviet 
leadership. The G.D.R. is more closely incorporated into the 
Eastern bloc than the West German Federal Republic into the 
West. Communist East Germany today can be called the industrial 
workshop of the Eastern bloc. While paying lip-service to slogans 
about the reunification of Germany, the Soviets have gone syste- 
matically ahead with the integration of the G.D.R. into the Eastern 
bloc. The Communist thesis of a confederation between the G.D.R. 
and the Federal Republic is also dishonest; what the Communist 
Party is hoping for in such a confederation is a favourable starting- 
point for undermining the West German State. 

It should be realized that the Socialist Unity Party, the East 
German Communist Party, is the only party in the Soviet bloc 
that is active outside its own sphere, and this will continue as 
long as the Communists are masters over only one-third of the 
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Germans. Its cadre of officials is convinced of the Communist doc- 
trine and fully supports the changes going on. These people are 
everywhere in the Soviet zone. Party officials are found in district 
councils, on the lower administrative levels, in the collective farms, 
in State factories, in the universities, in public institutions; an 
elaborate system of contacts connects them with the so-called mass 
organizations. Like an extremely narrow-meshed net the organs of 
the party are spread all over the country; there are hundreds of 
channels through which directives of party headquarters are passed 
on to all parts of East Germany. While the majority of the party 
members are in a kind of suspense, the groups of activists display 
a certain amount of enthusiasm when tackling the assignments given 
to them by their leaders. Their work has in many respects become 
easier now that East Berlin is sealed off and the escape route blocked. 

The sector from which the Communist Party finds it most diffi- 
cult to secure active support is the middle classes. More and more 
Ulbricht is making use of the ‘pseudo-bourgeois’ parties, all of 
them satellites of the Communist Party, to achieve this. The major 
task of the East German Christian Democratic Union, for instance, 
is to bring the Christian churches under the control of the Com- 
munist State. The National Democratic Party is, in my opinion, 
the most important of the ‘satellite’ parties. It is a rallying ground 
for former Nazi officials and Wehrmacht officers. It was founded in 
1948 by the Soviet General Tulpanov, and enjoys a number of 
privileges. It has considerable funds and a publishing house of its 
own. Its main external job is to propagate the ideology of Tau- 
roggen and Rapallo,' that is to say, the idea of an alliance between 
Russia and Germany against the West. The party glorifies the 
German uprising of 1813 and compares Napoleon’s Treaty of 
Tilsit to the North Atlantic Alliance Organization. It publishes 
books on Prusso- Russian comradeship of arms, in which Russia and 
Germany appear as the two ‘serious’ nations, with metaphysical 
roots, which must join forces against the superficial rationalists in 
the West. 

The Soviets are pursuing a double-track policy. This is proved by 
the fact that they have consistently supported the National Demo- 
cratic Party. On the one hand they proclaim the slogan of prole- 
tarian internationalism, on the other they play up the myth of 
Tauroggen. Now, after 13 August, these Communist tactics need 


' The treaties of Tauroggen (1812) and Rapallo (1922) between Russia and 
Germany. 
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to receive specific attention. The Communists have permitted the 
rumour to spread that the Americans, without telling Dr Adenauer, 
had been informed about the sealing-off of East Berlin, and had 
approved of it. In this way, a new ‘Dolchstosslegende’, the legend 
of the stab in the back, is emerging. By means of this whispering 
campaign the Communists strive to encourage the feeling of resigna- 
tion among their own people; simultaneously, however, they want 
to work on the neutralists in West Germany who are sceptical of 
Germany’s integration into the West, and to whom the idea of a 
German political seesaw between the blocs is more attractive. 


It should not be forgotten that it is only relatively recently that 
West German foreign policy began to steer a straight course 
following the principle of solidarity with and loyalty toward its 
Western partners. That phase is only twelve years old. In view of the 
success which the Communists have scored by their military an- 
nexation of East Berlin, many Germans may feel inclined to fall 
back into old ways of thinking in terms of power politics and to 
favour the political seesaw, devoid of all principles. The temper of 
the German nation—as far as domestic politics are concerned—is 
likely to depend to a very great extent on the character of German 
foreign policy. 

In this connection the safeguarding of Berlin’s freedom is of de- 
cisive importance. The moral energy of the West Berliners scored 
a victory in the 1948 blockade. The Berliners who decided then in 
favour of freedom and against their own personal comfort became 
the first German allies of the Western democracies and Berlin’s 
battle for self-assertion was the first turning-point in the approach 
of foreign countries to Germany. The collapse of a free Berlin 
would result in a serious crisis of confidence in West Germany’s 
relations with the Western Powers and would conjure up the 
danger of a reorientation of German policy towards the East. 


Orro FRE! 


Dr Otto Frei, a Swiss, is the Berlin correspondent of the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung. 





The Break-up of the United Arab 
Republic 


THE technique of the coup d’état has in Syria achieved a high degree 
of perfection. A standard drill exists for seizing power which all 
Putsch-ists since 1949 have followed: a tank column is sent on the 
capital shortly before dawn from Qatana, a camp twenty miles away ; 
small detachments of two or three vehicles filter through the sleep- 
ing city arresting half-a-dozen key men and occupying the radio 
station, the central telephone exchange, the headquarters of the 
army, police, and gendarmerie, the airport, and the prison at Mezze. 
The populace hears the news at breakfast time. 

On 28 September 1961 the United Arab Republic was destroyed 
by an army coup in Damascus, It is too early either to write a balanced 
obituary of the Union or to predict with any confidence the conse- 
quences of the rupture. Too many questions remain unanswered for 
its proper appraisal. A more pressing consideration for the im- 
mediate future is the calibre and political ambitions of the group of 
Syrian officers who led the break-away. The Syrian army, from its 
first intervention in politics in 1949 to the Union with Egypt in 
1958, was for a decade the most important single force in domestic 
affairs. Sometimes its chiefs assumed direct power; more often 
they left the front of the stage to civilians. This is what the officers in 
Damascus have now done. But no one should be deceived. Short of 
a total change of heart, the Syrian army remains the final arbiter of 
the situation. 

The army chiefs precipitated the Union three and a half years ago 
and it is they who have now dissolved it. The whole by-play of 
civilian politics—the tentative pre-electoral regrouping of former 
political parties, the manoeuvres and tactical alliances of old stal- 
warts of pre-Union days, the pressure for restitution by sectional 
interests hard hit by the Union—cannot obscure the fact that the 
army is the main repository of power. 

The question is not whether the army will now go back to its 
barracks. Its disappearance from the scene in the present uncertain 
interregnum is almost unthinkable, in spite of the address to the 
troops on 9 October! of Major General Abd al-Karim Zahr al-Din, 
the Commander-in-Chief. ‘We have all returned to our barracks 
and duties,’ he declared. ‘After rescuing the ship, we handed it over 

* B.B.C. Monitoring Report, ME/765/A/2, 11 October 1961. 
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to the people for them to pilot it. Politics are not our profession or 
our ambition. Our profession is the defence of our homeland against 
the aggressors, plotters, and subversive saboteurs.’ But the very 
next day, the Supreme Arab Revolutionary Command, in its role 
as a military Cabinet behind the scenes, put its name, side by side 
with that of the Council of Ministers, to an appeal for a decentralized 
union of Arab States. The return to the barracks is evidently not 
complete. Indeed, the army’s role as the vigilant guardian of the 
nation’s welfare is likely to assume even greater significance as the 
internal security forces—the police and intelligence apparatus— 
have been unsettled and dislocated by Egyptian—Syrian rivalry, by 
Colonel Sarraj’s eclipse, and by the new Government’s purges. 

In each Syrian coup d’état, the army has acted in temporary 
alliance with a number of politicians. Finance and broad policy 
directives have sometimes come from outside the country. But the 
army must not be thought of as a pliant tool in the hands of civilian 
and foreign interests. It has had its own distinct motives for action 
without which, as the September secessionist revolt well illustrates, 
the bankers, industrialists, merchants, landowners, and out-of- 
work politicians, however disgruntled and victimized, would have 
been powerless. President Nasser’s error, in crude terms, was to 
give the Syrian officers cause for revolt. What, in fact, were their 
reasons? 

One of the first public statements by the Syrian Revolutionary 
Command, broadcast on 2 October,’ outlines the army’s grievances. 
‘From the very first day,’ the statement says, ‘we wanted unity to be 
represented by an exchange of officers from both regions. Our 
youths went, full of vitality and Arabism, to the South. What was 
sent us from Egypt? All the evils and sins committed under the 
name of unity started from this point. They sent us officers who 
took up positions in the intelligence machinery before any other 
machinery. They came to us with the mentality of intelligence 
officers and not with the nationalist spirit with which we faced them, 
nor with the Arab brotherliness which inspires sincerity and con- 
fidence. These people began spreading like octopuses into the 
various machineries, poking their noses into the various affairs and 
imposing themselves on all occasions. . .’ 

Another major grievance was that the Egyptian officers showed 
little respect for the chain of command, but by-passed their senior 
officers if these were Syrian, and made contact between themselves. 

1 B.B.C. Monitoring Report, ME/759/A/8, 4 October 1961. 
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Soon, ‘they dominated all the sensitive positions in the First Army 
Command and the unit commands, while our officers sent to Egypt 
were just filling wooden chairs without authority or power.’ When 
the Syrians complained, they were accused of the crime of ‘regional- 
ism’, of failing to take the broad view. It soon became apparent that 
the Egyptians had a plan for ‘an organized collective liquidation’ of 
Syrian officers: “The number of those transferred from the army 
increased daily. Various means of transfer were used, such as trans- 
fer to the Foreign Ministry or the other ministries, or pensioning 
them off and thus burdening the Budget with retired pay.’ ‘What 
occurred in the army,’ the statement adds, ‘occurred on a large and 
subversive scale in the rest of the machinery of State.’ These 
specifically military grievances must be placed first in any inquiry 
into the demise of the U.A.R.—even though President Nasser’s 
authoritarian rule in Damascus and his unpopular economic 
policies may be judged contributory causes. 

The army’s own distinct motives for revolt have been emphasized 
here in order to place the events in Syria within the context of the 
current debate on the role of the army in politics. In Syria, whatever 
may be the case in Pakistan, Egypt, Turkey, the Sudan, or in the 
half-dozen other countries where the army has seized power, the 
officers are neither radical soldier-reformers nor the docile instru- 
ments of sectional interests. If the first title gives them too much 
credit, the second does them too little justice. They cannot claim to 
have any considered solutions for the nation’s ills, but neither are 
they the paid hirelings of capitalist reaction. What, in effect, spurred 
them to action was that their jobs and commands were in danger, 
and in any power game that is what counts. 

The test of the coming months will be whether the army can find 
unity around a single chief who understands the limits of its role and 
is prepared to give the politicians a clear run; or whether, as in pre- 
Union years, ambitious young officers split into rival factions, each 
with its supporters among the civilian politicians. It was this sort of 
pattern in 1957-8, resulting in the paralysis of the Syrian army and 
the virtual breakdown of civilian government, which caused the 
young army chiefs, sobered by the threat of civil strife, to appeal to 
President Nasser. Has the lesson now been learnt and can this 
suicidal fragmentation be avoided in the continued absence of any 
dominant figure or group on the Syrian political scene? 

These pre-election months will see the re-emergence of many a 
familiar figure. The sterile years of the Union have no doubt drawn 
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the venom from some old quarrels, but it is unlikely that men who in 
1958 were locked in mortal combat should now work harmoniously 
together. Politicians such as Akram al-Hawrani, Khalid al-Azm, 
Sabri al-Asali, and the People’s Party leaders, Rushdi al-Kikhia and 
Nazim al-Qudsi, cannot be expected to maintain the truce which 
their forced retirement and common opposition to the Union im- 
posed on them in the last two years. The Communists can do nothing 
on their own, although their persecution under the Union and their 
record in opposing Nasser may have won them some popular sym- 
pathy. Their hopes, today as in pre- Union years, must lie in tactical 
alliances with the Ba’ath and with ‘independents’ such as Khalid al- 
Azm. The People’s Party, still widely respected in the north, may 
once again be the rallying centre for the urban business class; but 
its leaders have seemed, in the past, to lack political courage, and the 
future may lie with the party’s younger men, preaching enlightened 
and prosperous free enterprise in an independent Syria. Akram al- 
Hawrani, matured by his clash with Nasser in the first year of the 
Union but still enjoying peasant support, may have a second chance 
to show his worth as a national leader, while the more intellectual 
wing of the Ba’ath leadership, represented by Michel Aflaq and 
Salah al-Din Bitar, will no doubt resume its indoctrination of the 
young. To all these men the dissolution of the Union must seem like 
a reprieve and a real test of their statesmanship. It is the delicate 
task of Dr Ma’mun al-Kuzbari’s interim administration to ensure 
elections at least as free as those which followed the fall of General 
Adib al-Shishakli in 1954. Dr Kuzbari, one of Shishakli’s leading 
civilian associates, had a ring-side view of that last great upheaval in 
Syria’s political life. 

Time may show that President Nasser’s rule gave Syria a salutary 
three-year breathing space from the turbulance of domestic 
politics. Problems of economic development were put into the 
hands of technicians. Land reform was carried through without the 
vindictiveness and bloodshed which might otherwise have accom- 
panied it had the Hama peasant leader Akram al-Hawrani had his 
way unchecked. The Union coincided neatly with the end of a 
decade of rapid, and even spectacular, development in agriculture, 
due almost entirely to merchant enterprise in opening up to the 
tractor virgin lands in the north-east. Further expansion depended 
on State intervention to promote large-scale irrigation works, 
fertilizer production, and improved communications. Under the 
Union detailed plans were drawn up and foreign credits assured for 
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a vast dam on the Euphrates which will irrigate an estimated 
800,000 hectares and for a railway which will carry Syria’s grain and 
cotton from the Jazira to the Mediterranean port of Latakia. At 
Homs, in central Syria, an important industrial complex, including 
a 110,000-ton fertilizer plant, is springing up astride the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company’s pipeline. The Union’s critics say that none of these 
plans are new, but the fact remains that the last three years have seen 
Syria’s long-term development tackled with greater seriousness and 
purposefulness than ever before. Were it not for the drought which 
plagued the Union from its first year and to which many of the un- 
popular economic measures may be attributed (if not the last wave 
of drastic nationalization last July), Syria’s prosperity might well 
have been the envy of her neighbours. 

President Nasser’s failure in Syria was in the political sphere, 
that of statecraft. He failed to devise a formula for government 
which would both satisfy the Syrians and encourage other Arab 
States to join the U.A.R. From first to last, his rule in Syria bore the 
marks of improvisation and uncertainty. No durable institutions 
were created and the Syrians were given no clear feeling of partici- 
pation in the running of their own affairs. One of the first acts of 
Dr Kuzbari’s secessionist Cabinet was to abolish the National 
Union, the Government-sponsored organization designed to 
channel popular grievances to the top of the pyramid and pass down 
directives. It died unregretted. To the sophisticated Syrian public, 
it was never an effective substitute for their dissolved political 
parties. 

In 1958, Nasser inherited a country which had been for the 
twelve years of its independence the target of the rival ambitions of 
its neighbours. Syria had been at once the prize and the battle- 
ground in the inter-Arab feuds which opposed Iraq, Jordan, Egypt, 
and Saudi Arabia in pre-Union years. These outside pressures were 
reflected in the fragmentation of Syria’s internal political structure. 
Too few Syrians believed in the durability and territorial integrity 
of their country; most politicians were committed to one or other of 
Syria’s neighbours and saw political salvation in terms of an alli- 
ance or union with one or other camp. Nasser, authoritarian by 
temperament and perhaps insufficiently informed about the detail 
of the Syrian political scene, felt that under these conditions he 
could safely rely on none of the pre-Union political groups. Indeed, 
his policy appears to have been to destroy any centre of authority in 
Syria which might have rivalled his own. The result was that he was 
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left to run a country in which all indigenous political leadership had 
been eliminated. 

His solution was empirical, unimaginative, extremely cautious, 
but, in the short run, safe. Government was conceived in terms of 
keeping order rather than as a constructive experiment in harnessing 
Syrian talents and enthusiasm in the cause of the Union. Nasser, in 
effect if not in intention, instituted a police State under the direction 
of Colonel Abdel Hamid al-Sarraj, a taciturn, reclusive young 
Syrian, of undoubted loyalty to himself and great organizational 
ability who, as thief of military intelligence since 1955, had been 
primarily responsible for thwarting the numerous plots to unseat the 
Syrian Government in 1956~7. Sarraj was good at catching the 
regime’s enemies but not at encouraging its friends. A police chief 
cannot easily turn statesman overnight. In time, Nasser himself is 
thought to have seen that Sarraj was an obstacle to broadening 
the base of the regime. But by then he had become indispensable 
as the one man who could control the Union’s many opponents. 
At least half a dozen times in the last two years there have been per- 
sistent rumours that the President was considering amending the 
constitutional framework of the Union in order to attract new men 
and new member States. He was said to be thinking in terms of a 
looser federal structure which would allow each State a large mea- 
sure of internal autonomy and an opportunity to develop its own 
‘personality’. Regrettably, he never took the plunge. His fault seems 
to have been an excess of political realism: he was reluctant to 
sacrifice the relative security of Syria under Sarraj for a more 
nebulous formula of obvious danger and unpredictable political 
benefits. 

President Nasser sought to temper Sarraj’s rule in Syria by in- 
vesting Field-Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer with special responsi- 
bility for Syrian affairs. Amer was sent on extended missions to 
Syria both to keep Sarraj on his toes and to provide disgruntled 
Syrians with an outlet for their grievances. He earned some local 
popularity in this latter role. But his grasp of Syrian affairs was 
never firm enough to enable him either to curb Sarraj or to govern 
effectively himself. His open conflict with Sarraj last September, 
ending in the Syrian’s resignation, took the lid off the pressure vessel 
and gave the rebellious officers their chance. 

For advice on Syria, President Nasser has relied on one other 
Egyptian who must bear some responsibility for the final breakdown. 
Mahmoud Riyad, the President’s special adviser on foreign affairs, 
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knows the Syrian scene better than any other Egyptian leader. His 
skilful work as Ambassador in Damascus from 1955 onwards, ex- 
plaining the nature and aims of the Free Officers’ revolution to a 
Syrian public wearied of military regimes, did much to prepare the 
ground for the Union. 

It is perhaps worth recalling how little the Egyptian officers 
knew of the world outside the Nile Valley in the first years of their - 
revolution. From 1952 to 1954 they were too busy destroying their 
local opponents and consolidating their regime to give much 
thought to Arab affairs. But the continuing problem of Israel, as 
well as the threat of the Baghdad Pact to Egypt’s status in the Arab 
world, caused Nasser to adopt a dynamic policy aiming at Arab 
solidarity under Egyptian leadership. If the Egyptian leaders knew 
little of Arab Asia, how much more ignorant and indifferent was 
Egyptian public opinion. In his campaign to make Egyptians feel at 
one with Arabs everywhere, President Nasser has had to fight a hard 
core of isolationism in Egyptian opinion. This tendency has now 
been strengthened by the sight of his Arab policy in ruins, in much 
the same way as it was stimulated after the Palestine war by the 
conviction that Egypt had been betrayed by her Arab allies. ‘Egypt 
First’, a slogan used by some Free Officers after their 1952 revolu- 
tion, is likely to be heard once more. Cairo radio’ recognized this 
danger in the first week of the Syrian coup by accusing imperialism 
of trying to isolate the Arab people of Egypt by ‘pushing them 
towards disbelief in Arabism and hate for all that is connected with | 
the idea of Arab nationalism’. 

No one has been quicker than Nasser himself at sensing and com- 
bating these developments: 

Brethren (he cried on the morrow of the coup) there is no more im- 
portant a time which calls us to adhere to our Arabism than now. I know 
that there is bitterness and pain here. . . Voices say that while we were 
fighting in Palestine in 1948 . . . the army was stabbed from the back; at 
this time King Abdallah was negotiating with the Jews. However, this 
was not the first treachery and not the last. . . After the nationalization of 
the Suez Canal, what was Nuri al-Sa’id doing? Nuri al-Sa’id was telling 
Eden that it was essential to seize this opportunity to get rid of the 
revolution in Egypt. But have Nuri’s steps affected us? Have King 


Abdallah’s steps affected us? Never. These steps have made us adhere 
even more to our Arabism and our nationalism.* 


But despite these brave words, there seems little doubt that the 


* B.B.C. Monitoring Report, ME/765/A/s5, 11 October 1961. 
® sbid., ME/757/A/4, 2 October 1961. 
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idea of Arab unity has received a setback in Egypt itself and that a 
popular revulsion against Nasser’s Arab policy is to be expected. 
Nasser will find himself ‘contained’ on the Nile as much by the 
secessionists in Damascus as by the mood of his own people. 
Within hours of the Syrian coup on 28 September, Nasser was 
facing its implications squarely in a live broadcast from Cairo:! 


. .. What has happened today is an act which affects the targets which 
we have all demanded. It is an act which affects our long struggle for our 
Arabism and for our Arab Nation. It affects the call for Arab nationalism 
for which our fathers and grandfathers were martyred. It is an act which 
affects all the slogans we have issued. It affects our present and our future 
lives. 


The loss of Syria means far more to Nasser than that of a distant 
and factious province. In Damascus, that ‘throbbing heart of 
Arabism’, he was acclaimed as the worthy successor of both 
Saladin and Faysal. It was from the foundation of the U.A.R., which 
linked Arab Asia to Arab Africa, that he could proudly write to 
King Hussain last March that ‘our people . . . have been chosen by 
destiny to be both the vanguard and the base of the Arab struggle.’* 
It was in the U.A.R. that he hoped to build his model ‘co-operative, 
democratic, and socialist’ society. Nasser’s hold on Syria was his 
prime title to Arab leadership. It was also his title to world stature. 
His operations as far afield as the Congo must be seen as a function of 
his power in the Arab world: his rule in Syria, by shielding that 
country from inter-Arab politics, ‘froze’ the whole region and 
thereby allowed him free play on a wider international stage. 

In that same letter to Hussain of 13 March 1961—perhaps his 
most memorable statement of faith—Nasser wrote that ‘We 
believe in Arab nationalism, a real and profound current leading to 
an integral Arab union of which the constitutional form is to us of 
less importance than the will of the Arab peoples.’ The admission is 
significant as it was precisely on the poverty of its constitutional 
structure that the U.A.R. foundered. Few theorists of Arab 
nationalism have bothered to give the aspiration for unity a precise 
constitutional definition. It was felt to be a secondary problem 
which would solve itself once the people had declared in favour of 
Nasser. So powerful was Nasser’s appeal to Arab nationalists every- 
where that his supporters were led to overlook the importance of 


1 B.B.C. Monitoring Report, ME/755/A/7, 29 September 1961. 
* Al-Ahram (weekly supplement), 21 March 1961, translated in Orient 
(Paris), No. 17 (1961), pp. 181-7. 
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robust institutions and constitutional safeguards if union wa. to 
work. The Syrian experiment has, in consequence, been highly 
instructive if painful. To Arabs everywhere it has been a lesson in 
the dangers of unfettered personal rule; it has brought home the 
profound differences between the various regions of the Arab 
world; it has split the Arab national movement into those who be- 
lieved that Nasser should be given blind allegiance and those, like 
the Ba’ath, his first and closest associates in the Union, who came to 
see his policies in Syria as damaging to the Arab cause. The issue was 
not confined to Syria alone, but was debated in Iraq, Jordan, the 
Lebanon, indeed in all Arab nationalist circles. The Ba’ath, for- 
cibly dissolved by Nasser, faced with the demolition of their early 
work in Syria, have in the last year pinned their hopes on an inde- 
pendent Algeria to check Nasser’s dreams of hegemony and to pro- 
vide an alternative focus for the Arab national movement. 

Following Syria’s secession, the immediate future is in fact likely 
to see a phase of what Arab theorists call ‘polycentrism’—i.e. the 
existence of a number of rival nationalist centres, indeed almost as 
many as there are Arab capitals. ‘I am confident,’ Nasser said in his 
great speech on 5 October,’ ‘as confident as in my belief in God, that 
this first experiment in Arab unity will not be the last, but that it was 
a forerunner operation, from which we have benefited a lot, and 
what we learnt from the experiment will be useful for the Arab 
future. ..’ 

PATRICK SEALE 


The Seven-Year Struggle in Algeria 


Retrospect and Prospect 


WHEN the Algerian rebellion broke out on 1 November 1954, few 
people inside or outside France would have predicted that it would 
lead to seven years of inconclusive warfare, during which the prob- 
lem of Franco-Algerian relations would come to dominate France’s 
political stage, threaten her future existence as a Great Power, and 
imperil the Western alliance. Today, when General de Gaulle has 
succeeded in bringing the problem nearer to a solution than it has 
' B.B.C. Monitoring Report, ME/762/A/4, 7 October 1961. 
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ever been, when he states that it is, indeed, already settled in 
principle, the dangers are perhaps greater than they have been at any 
time during these past seven years. 

Looking back, it is easy now to see why the Algerian problem 
should constitute the most difficult of all those that have had to be 
faced by colonial Powers during the relatively short history of 
‘decolonization’. To begin with, as Frenchmen of all parties have 
steadily maintained, Algeria did not fit into conventional colonial 
categories, geographically, administratively, demographically, cul- 
turally, or politically. She has a large, politically and economically 
dominant European population with its roots going back for genera- 
tions, traditionally bound to France for prestige as well as economic 
reasons even when not linked directly by national and family ties. 
She has a small Muslim éite, formed by France and sharing much of 
the European outlook. She has a large, mainly illiterate, poverty- 
ridden, backward Muslim population, increasing at an alarming 
rate, living in a basically non-viable economy, dependent on France 
and on the European residents for administrators, teachers, doctors, 
hospitals, and schools, and on work in France, or for European em- 
ployers in Algeria, to ward off starvation for upwards of 2 million of 
its 9 million people. It was, until very recently, a population without 
its own political or trade union organizations, without any unified 
leadership, without any tradition of nationhood. These basic ele- 
ments of the problem would alone have ruled out the possibility of 
any simple or short-term solution, once a nationalist movement had 
taken hold, even without the complications provided by the com- 
plexities and difficulties of French internal politics. 

These were such that, for the first four years of the rebellion, 
successive Governments either neglected or mishandled the Al- 
gerian situation, until, by 1956-7, it was at one and the same time 
too early and too late for any reasonable settlement to be reached. It 
was too early because too few French minds had been brought to 
bear on the urgency of the need to take account of ‘the wind of 
change’ in dependent territories or, as General de Gaulle likes to put 
it, of the need for France to live in the present (‘épouser son siécle’). 
The energies of French parties, and consequently of French 
Governments, were focused on their own divisions, on the immedi- 
ate difficulties of forming Governments and keeping them in exis- 
tence, and on whichever among the numerous urgent post-war 
problems forced itself inescapably upon their attention. From 1951 
to 1954, the problem of Europe and European defence dominated 
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the political stage. During these years, the harvest of neglect of 
the problems of Indo-China, Tunisia, and Morocco was being 
prepared. From 1954-5, the settlement of these problems in turn 
became the most urgent need and so prevented action and, more 
important perhaps, political education, in Franco-Algerian 
matters. 

But, by 1956~7, it was also, probably, too late. An unprepared 
French people and overburdened French Governments had to deal 
with European and Muslim communities already evolving along 
absolutely incompatible lines, while the French State was too weak, 
and political parties too divided, to arrest the process. The French 
army, most of whose regular cadres were for long periods in Algeria, 
was smarting from the loss of Indo-China, Morocco, and Tunisia, 
and was being called upon to carry out in Algeria an impossible task 
of ‘pacification’, which was both military and administrative. Some 
of its officers were developing their own out-dated illusions, fictions, 
and consciousness of vested interests, and in 1958 these were, 
temporarily, to be combined with those of the majority of the 
European settlers, and of some French politicians, in the Revolution 
of 13 May. The concept of Algérie frangaise was a curious medley of 
ill-assorted fantasies, having in common little more than their 
irrelevance to twentieth-century possibilities. Delusions of Franco- 
Muslim fraternization, of the possibility of restoring ‘I’ Algérie de 
papa’, of restoring French military prestige by ousting incapable 
politicians in favour of the army or else of de Gaulle as the spokes- 
man of the army, and of defeating international Communism by 
preventing the triumph of the rebels in Algeria—all these combined 
to produce a situation in which the Fourth Republic could not sur- 
vive. But a change of regime alone could not alter the situation. And 
so for the first year of the Fifth Republic General de Gaulle was 
compelled to refrain from taking any apparently decisive steps. 

It eventually became clear, however, that General de Gaulle had 
not been marking time during this period. On the contrary, having 
been handed a problem which was by then insoluble, as he himself is 
said to have observed, he was patiently tackling the long job of 
reducing it to soluble proportions. During that time, the rebel 
organization, with a simpler problem to solve, was not marking 
time either. Official pronouncements on the French side were, of 
necessity, still avoiding any references to the possibility of Algerian 
independence. At that time no French party, not even the Com- 
munist Party in so many words, was overtly contemplating such a 
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possibility. And the so-called ‘activists’, who had already made one 
revolution to keep Algeria French, could not, at that stage, have 
been prevented from making another with the same purpose. Yet 
in 1956 the rebel organization, the National Liberation Front, had 
already come out with a programme whose primary objective was 
total independence. From 1956 onwards F.L.N. leaders stead- 
fastly refused to agree to any cease-fire or to any negotiations which 
did not begin with the recognition of their right to independence. 

This was the beginning of an evolution of Muslim opinion which, 
proceeding as it did at the pace engendered by the fraternity of com- 
bat, left French official spokesmen, even including General de 
Gaulle, always several essential steps behind what the rebels con- 
sidered as the only conceivable position for useful negotiations. 
There were faults on both sides, but under the leadership of 
General de Gaulle the French did make unprecedented concessions 
to meet rebel requirements. These were never appreciated, partly 
because of the traditional formalism and juridical rigidity of French 
political bargaining attitudes, partly because General de Gaulle’s 
concepts as well as his formulations of French positions were often 
both obscure and patronizing, and because his remoteness from the 
practical details of negotiations rendered it easy for his agents to 
misunderstand or distort his instructions, even if they did not 
actually sabotage them. But the main reason was the time lag, the 
lack of relation between what was being offered and what was being 
demanded. Concessions were interpreted by the F.L.N., a revo- 
lutionary organization with little aptitude for or experience of 
political negotiation, as weakness in response to Muslim intransi- 
gence and violence. This F.L.N. conviction is perfectly described 
in the words used by M. Mollet to condemn the Government’s 
reactions to farmers’ demonstrations in 1961. ‘Concessions are 
made,’ he said, ‘only in response to violence, and so violence be- 
comes a paying proposition.’ 

What rendered French official positions progressively out of 
touch with reality was the evolution of what, by 1960, had become 
an Algerian nation. In 1954, and even up to 1958, the French could 
understandably argue that Algeria was not, and had never been, a 
nation, that the rebels constituted, as General de Gaulle put it, ‘a 
force’, ‘a tendency’, but one among others, whose relative strengths 
would be known only when it was possible to hold free elections. It 
was legitimate to hope for the emergence of a “Third Force’ of 
moderate nationalists, with whom France would find it easier to 
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reach a reasonable settlement. By December 1960, when Muslims 
came out waving F.L.N. banners in the streets on the occasion of 
General de Gaulle’s visit to Algeria, this approach could no longer 
be sustained. As Germaine Tillon put it: 


It is possible to argue as to whether Algerian nationality existed at such 
and such a period of history, but after six years of this kind of war, the 
Algerian nation is there before our eyes. We have created and consoli- 
dated it with our own hands." 

When this point has been reached, experience of decolonization 
has shown that, however catastrophic the consequences are likely 
to be (and have proved to be in the former Belgian Congo), it is im- 
possible to turn the clock back. Under General de Gaulle’s leader- 
ship, French opinion moved, though too slowly, from a belief in the 
possibility of some half-way house—the period, beginning in 1959, 
when ‘self-determination’ was interpreted as a threefold choice and 
when it could be hoped that Algerians would reject what was 
described as ‘secession’ in favour of ‘association’—to the realization, 
at the end of 1960, that there would be only one choice, and that the 
negotiations, when they came, would be about the conditions of 
France’s recognition of an ‘Algerian Algeria’, whose leadership 
would be that of the F.L.N. 

The strength of the ‘activists’, both civilian and military, and in 
France as well as in Algeria, who refused to reach this conclusion is 
partly, though only partly, explained by the intransigence of the 
F.L.N. leaders, by their habit of responding even to rumours of 
negotiation by an intensified campaign of violence and terrorism. 
The really disastrous consequence of this F.L.N. assumption (some- 
times apparently justified) that only violence paid was that it was a 
game that two could play. As the likelihood of Algerian indepen- 
dence became stronger, the European extremists adopted this tech- 
nique as well. The result was that, by the end of September 1961, in 
addition to Muslim attacks there were, in Algeria alone, on an aver- 
age twenty-eight European terrorist attacks a day, mostly carried 
out by members of the Secret Army, using plastic explosives. 

This development has had two results. First, it has intimidated 
some army officers or officials who were sitting on the fence, and so 
has weakened the authority of the French Government at a time 
when it needed more than ever to be strong. And secondly, it has 
added to the existing antagonisms a new and far more dangerous 
element. Racial frictions and fears in Algeria are turning into real 


1 Les Ennemis complémentaires, Paris, Les Editions de Minuit, 1960, p. 206. 
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racial hatred, a situation which has not existed so far throughout 
these seven years of war. Any decisive step towards the speedy 
achievement of Algerian independence could be the signal which 
would transform hooligan lynchings on the one hand and barbaric 
atrocities on the other into a racial pogrom. If Muslim demonstra- 
tions in December 1960 made nonsense of the theory of Algérie 
frangaise, the antics of the Secret Army (or rather armies, for several 
organizations are involved) may well make nonsense of the theory 
that has up to now been held by many enlightened Frenchmen and 
an unknown number of Muslims, to the effect that Europeans and 
Muslims could and should co-exist in an independent Algeria. If, 
in fact, they succeed in making co-existence impossible, then the 
European Algerians will have cut their own throats economically 
even if they manage to avoid getting them cut physically, the future 
of an independent Algeria, and with it that of much of Africa, will 
be threatened, and France’s precarious political situation will be 
rendered even more precarious by the importation into France of 
some hundreds of thousands of embittered, Fascist, or potentially 
Fascist, European Algerians. 

In this atmosphere of mutual incomprehension, intransigence, 
and fear, the seven years of Franco-Algerian war, including three 
abortive negotiations during the past two years, have seen three dis- 
tinct phases in the evolution of French policy. And, as in a three-act 
play, only the third suggests (so far only in outline) a dénouement. 
The first, up to the end of the Fourth Republic, for reasons already 
discussed presented no fundamental break with tradition. Hind- 
sight may now indicate that it was already too late for M. Mollet’s 
reforms of 1956~7 to succeed, but it was much less evident at the 
time, although M. Mendés-France criticized their inadequacy, 
typically preferring something more dramatic which might restore 
Muslim faith in France. In themselves, the measures M. Mollet 
proposed were a useful and, indeed, essential preparation for what- 
ever future Algeria was to have. They provided for increased Mus- 
lim participation in local government and began the task of trying 
to raise Muslim living standards. General de Gaulle’s Constantine 
plan, in 1958, did no more than carry this programme several stages 
further, without even then coming near the minimum that would 
have been required to make Algeria ready for self-government 
within a measurable future. There is evidence that, as time went on, 
the F.L.N. realized how useful such preparation would be to them, 
and as their prestige among the Muslims increased, more and more 
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Muslims who agreed to participate in the organs set up, first under 
the Fourth Republic and later under the Fifth, took the natural pre- 
caution of securing their alibis by obtaining the tacit or explicit 
authorization of the local F.L.N. leaders. 

The fact, however, that the French Government, like the French 
people, was out of step with the movement of opinion in Algeria 
was bound to defeat M. Mollet. His concept of negotiations (which 
he tried hard to bring about through a series of unofficial conversa- 
tions with rebel leaders) as a ‘triptych’, whose first stage must 
necessarily be a cease-fire, was unacceptable to the F.L.N., but at 
this stage French opinion would not have accepted any other 
approach. Even General de Gaulle, at a later and more favourable 
stage, did not succeed in obtaining a cease-fire before negotiations. 
M. Mollet’s alternative to a cease-fire was an outright victory in the 
military campaign. This involved a serious underestimation of the 
military difficulties, and one of which later Governments were also 
to be guilty. M. Lacoste’s frequently predicted ‘last quarter of an 
hour’, which never arrived, certainly effectively prevented any new 
approach, and so played into the hands of the Right. But, in any 
case, in the state of French political opinion at the time, the most 
M. Mollet could have done would have been to resign. And, though 
this might have been good for the Socialist party, it would not have 
helped to advance the solution of the Algerian problem. His suc- 
cessors, indeed, took several steps backward, by spending over a 
year in devising a new statute for Algeria even less in tune with 
reality than that of 1947. 

The second phase of French policy came on 16 September 1959, 
with General de Gaulle’s announcement that Algeria would de- 
termine her own future by voting in a referendum either to remain 
with France, to secede, or to be more or less independent in 
association with France. It was followed by a period of great con- 
fusion. First, the active opposition of Algérie frangaise supporters 
culminated in two insurrections in Algeria (in January 1960 and 
April 1961), and it was touch and go in April whether the revolt 
would not also spread to France. Both insurrections were followed 
by massive purges in the army and the police, by trials of senior 
officers involved, and by the escape of some of them, either before 
or after sentence. The most important of these, General Salan, 
placed himself at the head of the main forces capable of launching a 
third attempt. Secondly, it proved in practice impossible for French 
and Muslims to agree either on the time when the referendum 
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should be held or on the conditions in which both sides could be 
guaranteed a complete absence of intimidation. In June 1960, pre- 
negotiations at Melun (the first time the two sides had met officially 
round a table) broke down, ostensibly over a number of matters 
essentially concerned with the status of the Muslims, and on which 
France’s attachment to protocol and prestige was, as so often, 
excessive. Between May and July 1961 two full-scale negotiations 
broke down, mainly over inability to agree on the future status of 
the Sahara. 

The differences and difficulties were in fact legion. General de 
Gaulle’s original idea had been for an interval of up to four years 
between the virtual ending of the fighting and the holding of 
the referendum on self-determination. The temper of Algerian 
nationalism made this totally unrealistic, but the failure to achieve 
a cease-fire made it impossible in practice to hold a referendum, 
unless it were to be organized by the French authorities and 
supervised by the French army. Comprehensibly, these procedures 
were unacceptable to the F.L.N. 

The French referendum of January 1961 gave carte blanche to 
General de Gaulle to set up a provisional Algerian Executive, prob- 
ably to be chosen from among representatives of local authorities 
and certain Algerian advisory committees, but this, too, has so far 
proved impossible. Nor was France prepared to accede to Algerian 
independence until some agreement had been reached on future 
Franco-Algerian relations and, in particular, on the future of those 
Europeans and Muslims (mainly in the regions of Oran and Algiers) 
who would vote to remain French. The F.L.N. would not accept the 
partition of Algeria, and so there seemed no alternative except to 
repatriate them, a course of action which neither they nor the 
French desired. There was, too, the problem of defence and the 
question of France’s right to remain in the great modern naval base 
of Mers-el-Keébir. 

In spite of the disagreements and confusion, however, by the end 
of October 1961 the F.L.N. had received partial satisfaction on a 
number of cardinal points, though often too late, or too grudgingly, 
to ease the situation. The conversations at Evian nearly failed to 
take place at all owing to a French announcement that parallel 
negotiations would take place with the rival nationalist zaovement, 
led by Messali Hadj, the M.N.A. (Mouvement national algérien). 
This appeared to be a revival of the 1958 view that the F.L.N. 
represented only ‘a tendency’. Yet by the time the two sides 
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actually met on 20 May there was no doubt that the F.L.N. was 
recognized by France as speaking for Algeria. In spite of an appar- 
ent but not very clear denial by General de Gaulle,’ the second 
negotiations (at Lugrin, 20-28 July) were generally held to have 
broken down over the question of France’s recognition of Algerian 
sovereignty over the Sahara, where a separate administration had 
been set up by France in 1957 with the aim of ensuring that ex- 
ploitation of the oil and natural gas would be for the benefit of all 
the African frontier States. Yet in his press conference of 5 Sep- 
tember and again in his television broadcast of 2 October, General 
de Gaulle clearly stated his conviction that any Algerian State 
would claim the Sahara as part of its territory, and declared that 
France would not dream of contesting the claim. But he restated 
his intention to ‘regroup’ those Europeans and Muslims who wanted 
to remain French, and for Algerians ‘regroupment’ means par- 
tition. He added, however, that this would be followed by ‘dis- 
engagement’, a new word apparently meaning repatriation to 
France. 

Having thus alienated still further the European Algerians, he 
repeated in even more blunt terms his previous warnings to the 
Muslims that, if Algeria chose independence without any agreement 
for co-operation with France (which was understood to refer to 
France’s desire to remain at Mers-el-Kébir), then France would 
withdraw all aid, having no intention of throwing good money after 
bad. This alienated the left wing at home, who considered it to be a 
position too materialist to be worthy of France. It also made the 
resumption of negotiations with the F.L.N., which he proposed, 
even more difficult. For at the Belgrade Conference of ‘unaligned’ 
nations in September Algeria had definitely sided with those nations 
and so seemed unlikely to be willing to grant bases to France, par- 
ticularly after M. Bourguiba’s stand over Bizerta. 

These two last pronouncements by the President of the Republic, 
along with much of his policy in fields outside that of Algeria, have 
combined at the outset of the third phase, that of the negotiation 
of independence, to reduce his prestige in France with the leaders of 
all political parties (not entirely excluding the Gaullist U.N.R.) to 
its lowest ebb since he came to power over three years ago. Where 
Algeria is concerned, he is blamed as a bad negotiator. As one com- 
mentator put it: 

. At his meeting with the Socialist parliamentary delegation on 26 September 
1961. 

Cc 
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Inflexible when negotiations are in progress, the President of the 
Republic modifies his position in between negotiations. He will even 
accord generously then what he had previously refused obstinately to 
concede.* 


All the same, the President has, so far, proved by far the best 
negotiator that the French have ever had. If one looks back now to 
the difficulties with which M. Mollet had to contend, it is at once 
evident how much real progress has been made. War-weariness, 
together with the President’s patient and subtle campaign to edu- 
cate the French public in the facts of life in the era of decolonization, 
has succeeded in dragging the majority of Frenchmen into the 
twentieth century, though some are still ‘kicking and screaming’. 
The third act of the Algerian drama (and up to now it has largely 
been a tragedy) will decide whether these are strong enough to drag 
their fellow countrymen back into the nineteenth-century dream 
of Algérie francaise, and so to start the whole sorry struggle again in 
infinitely more terrifying circumstances. General de Gaulle presents 
to the public an image of confidence in the achievement of an inde- 
pendent Algeria before the end of the year, in time to allow France 
to ‘disengage’ her troops before the Berlin crisis is expected to 
break. His offer on 2 October to create an Algerian force to assist the 
provisional Executive, if it is ever set up, to keep order and organize 
the referendum, would contribute to this end, as well as provide yet 
another concession to the F.L.N. 

But a great many obstacles remain to be overcome in a very short 
time, and there are different dangers at every turn. The first danger 
is, of course, that the President may die, or may be killed, before 
he has achieved his aim of bringing an independent Algeria into 
existence. The return of weak, unstable, and quarrelling Govern- 
ments, or their overthrow by a successful insurrection by the sup- 
porters of Algérie frangaise, could still undo the work of the last 
years and turn Algeria into a centre of anarchy and conflict, beside 
which the events of the past year in the Congo would appear in- 
significant. The. second is that, even if some settlement is reached 
in Algeria, perhaps even as a consequence of a settlement being 
reached, France may once again embark on a change of regime, with 
all the constitutional and electoral discussions that are usually 
involved, and so, once again, be virtually absent from the inter- 
national theatre of operations at a time of world crisis. And the third 
is that the changes which will come in Algeria will be such as to pre- 


1‘Libéralisme et Réalités’, by Robert Gauthier (Le Monde, 4 October 1961). 
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vent the friendly co-operation of the North African countries with 
each other, with France, and with the African nations south of the 
Sahara. There are times when the possibility of an Algérie algérienne, 
independent, receiving aid from France and the technical co- 
operation of European Algerians, working out the conditions for 
the kind of North African Federation that has always been M. 
Bourguiba’s dream, seems almost as much of a fantasy as /’ Algérie 
frangaise. But the memory of how impossible the achievement 
of M. Bourguiba’s Tunisia looked in the early months of 1954 is 
at least a reminder that strange things do happen. 


DoroTuy PICKLES 


The West New Guinea Problem 


ON 26 September the Dutch Foreign Minister, Dr Luns, put before 
the United Nations General Assembly what he called ‘a new concept 


in the history of decolonization’, namely, an offer on the part of the 
Dutch Government to give up all control over West New Guinea 
and to put the territory under ‘the active supervision of the United 
Nations’. He pledged the continuance of the Dutch financial aid of 
$30 million annually for the Papuan population and also promised 
to urge Dutch officials to remain in their posts as international civil 
servants, and thereby make certain that a vacuum would not be left. 
at the cessation of Dutch control. He reiterated his proposal made 
at the Assembly in October 1960 that a U.N. commission should be 
sent to investigate political, economic, and social conditions in the 
territory and suggested that it should consider steps for an early 
plebiscite. Such an inquiry commission he regarded as of prime 
importance in view of the novelty of the Dutch proposals. The 
Commission would then be abl- to consider the possibility of bring- 
ing the area under the administration of an international develop- 
ment authority, during the interim period, rather than of turning it 
into a conventional U.N. Trusteeship territory. 

The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr Subandrio, in reply told 
the U.N. General Assembly on 9 October that the Dutch plan for 
placing West New Guinea under U.N. authority ‘could not solve 
the dispute’ and reiterated the Indonesian claim for the transfer of 
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administration in West New Guinea from the Netherlands to 
Indonesia; though, he added, the Indonesian Government ‘would 
have no objection if the United Nations should assist’, and it also 
asked the U.N. to set up a commission of investigation. 

On 25 April 1961 the newly formed New Guinea Council in 
Hollandia had unanimously passed a resolution which, among other 
provisions, requested ‘an unconditional and unequivocal assurance’ 
from the Dutch Government that the latter would ‘continue its 
task’ in West New Guinea, ‘regardless of political pressures from at 
home or abroad’, until such time as the Council might desire other- 
wise, and added that if the Government failed to give this assurance 
‘the Papuan people will be forced in due time to search for other 
ways’ in order to achieve the ‘realization of the right of self-deter- 
mination’. This resolution was doubtless motivated as much by fear 
of renewed Indonesian attempts to persuade the Governments of 
the United States, Australia, and New Zealand that West New 
Guinea should pass to Indonesian control as by apprehension over a 
certain receptivity recently evident in some Dutch press and 
political circles to the idea of a speedy termination of the Dutch 
administration in the area, including possibly its transfer to In- 
donesia ; but it provided unmistakable evidence of the entry into the 
complex Dutch-Indonesian dispute over West New Guinea of a 
new and probably decisive element, namely the emergent national 
self-awareness of the Papuan population. In its reply to this resolu- 
tion the Dutch Government on 22 June 1961 gave the assurance that 
it would safeguard the Papuan right of self-determination and would 
continue to labour in West New Guinea in fulfilment of that right. 
In view also of the growing number of political parties that have 
appeared in the territory in the past year, and of the popular election 
and installation on 5 April 1961 of that region’s first representative 
body (twenty-three of whose twenty-eight members are Papuans), 
it is clear that the decade-long dispute over West New Guinea has 
now entered an important new phase. 

The origins of this dispute go back to the Round Table Confer- 
ence of December 1949 at The Hague, at which the Dutch formally 
relinquished their sovereignty over their erstwhile East Indies pos- 
sessions to an independent Indonesian Government, with the ex- 
ception, however, of West New Guinea. This area was to retain its 
status quo under Dutch control, but its future position was to be 
decided by mutual consultations within one year. The consultations 


1 See ‘The Future of West New Guinea’, in The World Today, March 1951. 
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were duly held, but the Dutch and Indonesians were unable to 
agree, the Indonesians insisting on a transfer of the territory to their 
exclusive control, while the Dutch were prepared to allow sove- 
reignty to rest with the soon to be dissolved Netherlands—Indonesian 
Union headed by the Dutch Queen, but with actual authority to be 
left almost entirely in Dutch hands. As the dispute developed over 
the years, the Indonesians at first insisted that sovereignty over the 
area was in fact transferred to Indonesia at the Round Table Con- 
ference, leaving the status quo to the Dutch for only one year. But 
since her abrogation of all Round Table agreements early in 1956, 
Indonesia has held that, in fact, her independence declaration of 
17 August 1945 also covered West New Guinea, and that sove- 
reignty over that area has belonged to her since then. To buttress 
their position the Indonesians also point out that West New Guinea 
has long been part of the Indonesian world, having been under the 
control of the Java-based empire of Madjapahit in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and that subsequently it was part of the ad- 
ministrative political unit once known as ‘Netherlands India’. 
Moreover, the Indonesians can cite authoritative Dutch spokesmen 
during the Indonesian Revolution against the Dutch (1945-9) to the 
effect not only that the Netherlands intended to turn over the whole 
of Netherlands India to a future independent Indonesian State, but 
also that it was not the Dutch Government’s intention to exclude 
West New Guinea from such a future Indonesian State. 

The Dutch, on solid scholarly grounds, devaluate the historic ties 
between West New Guinea and the rest of Indonesia (for example, 
the claims of Madjapahit) and have demonstrated that early in their 
Revolution the Indonesian leaders themselves either excluded, or 
considered excluding, West New Guinea from their projected 
independent State. Taking a more formally legalistic position, they 
also argue that Indonesia agreed to the exclusion of West New 
Guinea in the Round Table Conference agreements and that no- 
where in these agreements is Indonesian sovereignty over the dis- 
puted area either recognized or necessarily implied for the future. 
They also point out that in the various conferences throughout the 
Revolution a separate status for West New Guinea was clearly en- 
visaged, even by the very Dutch spokesmen now cited by Indonesia 
to substantiate her case. Since, moreover, Indonesia unilaterally re- 
pudiated the Round Table Conference agreements, and in Decem- 
ber 1957 expropriated Dutch properties in Indonesia and expelled 
Dutch nationals, there is no obligation from the Dutch point of view 
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to negotiate the dispute. Three efforts by Indonesia, in 1954, 1956, 
and 1957, to win support for her claim from the General Assembly 
of the United Nations failed because the necessary two-thirds 
majority could not be obtained. 

But as contention over the area brought Dutch—Indonesian 
relations to their nadir and caused growing concern in various inter- 
national quarters, notably in Australia, the internal development of 
West New Guinea markedly accelerated. Prior to the second World 
War the region had been the forgotten outpost of the Dutch Indian 
empire, known primarily for the primitive culture of its Papuan 
inhabitants and for the location of concentration camps for In- 
donesian Communists -and Nationalists along the Upper Digul 
River. Now, with the rest of their Indonesian possessions gone, the 
Dutch mounted a new development effort in West New Guinea, ex- 
panding educational facilities and medical care, promoting co- 
operatives and agricultural community development, fostering indi- 
genous trade and industry, and gradually bringing under direct 
administrative control the area’s population of more than 700,000. 
Territorial Budgets have steadily grown over the years (from 36-2 
million florins in 1950 to 137°7 million in 1959), and since the 
region cannot defray the cost of its own development the Dutch 
Government has regularly paid for its growing budgetary deficits 
(from 15-5 million florins in 1950 to more than 94 million in 1961). 
Elected regional councils in Biak-Numfor, Fak-Fak, Dafonsoro, 
Japen-Waropen, as well as a number of local advisory councils, 
provide experience in self-government from the ground up. In 
accordance with the Dutch Government’s declaration of April 
1960, providing for the creation of a central representative body in 
the region and for the steady implementation of a vast ten-year 
development plan, elections for a New Guinea Council were duly 
held, and partisan political activity made its appearance. The 
Council’s present powers are merely advisory, but the Government 
has submitted the 1962 territorial Budget to it for consideration and 
has given every indication that it means to widen the Council’s 
authority as rapidly as possible. Only recently the Government 
again requested the Council to indicate, if so desired, a definite 
target date at which ‘the right of self-determination of the inhabi- 
tants of West New Guinea would be realized’. All evidence points 
to a rapidly accelerating Papuan political consciousness desirous of 
independence for the territory, and existing Papuan political parties 
strongly reject Indonesia’s claims on West New Guinea. 
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Against this background four aspects of the West New Guinea 
issue today need to be examined more closely: (i) the reasons behind 
Indonesia’s insistence that the area be brought under her control, 
(ii) Dutch opinion on the future of West New Guinea and official 
reaction to Indonesian pressures, (iii) the attitude of articulate 
Papuans toward these two issues, particularly in the light of the 
development problems of the West New Guinea area, and (iv) 
the policies of the principal Powers concerned with the dispute, 
notably the United States and Australia. 

Tracing the history of the issue of West New Guinea (or West 
Irian, as the Indonesians call it) in Indonesian public life, one 
notices that since 1954, when the Indonesian economy steadily 
began to deteriorate, partisan political opinion became sharpened, 
and the tension between the central Government and the outlying 
areas rapidly increased, the official demand for the ‘return’ of West 
New Guinea has grown more insistent. As it became clear that 
Dutch-Indonesian discussions were leading nowhere, the more 
radical nationalistic temper that pervaded various Indonesian 
Cabinets since 1954 increasingly brought the issue to the attention 
of the masses, and mounting impatience was clearly evident in the 
progressive dissolution of all ties with the Netherlands and the ex- 
propriation of Dutch holdings. How much of this agitation was 
spontaneous and how much artificially manufactured by partisan 
political interest searching for mass support among a nation still 
relatively untutored in the ways of government is difficult to say, but 
it is quite clear that the unending barrage of denunciations and ex- 
hortations about the West New Guinea issue, unleashed in press 
and Government statements and by political leaders generally, in- 
flamed public opinion in favour of the aggressive and radical pro- 
grammes advocated by extreme political groups such as the Com- 
munists, who have always made capital out of the issue. As the 
Indonesian Defence Minister and Army Chief of Staff, Lieutenant- 
General A. H. Nasution, stated at a press conference in Bonn early 
in July 1961, ‘I will not deny that there are people in Indonesia who 
were glad that you gave them the West Irian problem as a means of 
anti-Western or anti-Dutch propaganda.” But even so, and how- 
ever artificial the issue may be, it remains true that the claim on 
West New Guinea has provided a badly needed rallying point of 
unity in a country beset by internal rebellion and armed dissident 
factions, which, along with the deteriorating economy, have brought 

' Antara Daily News Bulletin (New York), 11 July 1961, p. 4. 
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the danger of a total national collapse into chaos sometimes peri- 
lously close in the past few years. It is for this reason that so many 
Indonesian political leaders, of widely different ideological persua- 
sion, have helped to fan the flames, although a number of informed 
Indonesians with whom this writer has talked share the view of one 
informant that if ‘Sukarno and Nasution stopped talking about 
Irian today, the people would forget about it tomorrow’. 

Little credence can therefore be given to the view that agitation 
about West New Guinea is not a ‘consciously chosen’ policy of the 
Indonesian Government, but arises instead from ‘spontaneous 
popular sentiments’ based on national feelings of the unity and in- 
divisibility of Indonesia that go back, presumably, to the early his- 
tory of the national movement. This view wholly overlooks not only 
the regional and separatist aspects of the early national movement 
but also the operation of rebellious separatist groups today, which 
do not merely wish for greater autonomy for their areas, free from 
what they sometimes term ‘Javanese imperialism’, but which, like 
the ‘Republic of the South Moluccas’, for example, hold that there 
can be no peace in Indonesia until the whole archipelago is broken 
up into separate and independent States. While there is unques- 
tionably much public awareness of the issue today, one should not 
overlook the fact, already mentioned, that Indonesian leaders at the 
beginning of their national revolution against the Dutch in 1945 still 
considered excluding West New Guinea (in sharp contrast to their 
attitude today) from the territory of their projected national re- 
public, nor the fact that the official agitation notably increased after 
1954, when domestic economic and political tensions created 
greater instability—both indications of a ‘consciously chosen’ 
policy. However, from the point of view of Indonesia’s national 
leadership there is nothing blameworthy in promoting greater 
national unity in this time of crisis through the West New Guinea 
issue, not least because it is believed that Indonesia has valid and 
legitimate arguments sustaining her national claim on the area. 

The fact is, however, that Indonesian leaders are not of one mind 
in implementing their claim. Some, like President Sukarno and 
Foreign Minister Subandrio, are noted for a more intransigent 
stand and are little inclined to seek mediation or compromise un- 
less West New Guinea is first transferred to Indonesia. Since 1959 
this intransigence has been expressed in an official policy of ‘con- 
frontation of the Dutch in all fields’, which has included the break- 
ing-off of all diplomatic relations, a military build-up, and the 
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adoption of an aggressive and hostile tone suggesting that war over 
West New Guinea may be imminent. The ‘confrontation’ policy 
has also included an Indonesian press campaign against the Nether- 
lands, with stories of alleged ‘massacres’ of Papuans, terrorism, and 
insurrections for freedom from Dutch rule—most of which have 
found no substantiation from other, including foreign, press repre- 
sentatives in the area. On the other hand there are Indonesian 
leaders, notably Defence Minister Nasution, who, while by no 
means abandoning Indonesia’s claim, are more moderate in their 
approach to the dispute, stressing the need for mediation and a 
peaceful settlement. Significant was the Nasution-inspired, but 
unsuccessful, effort of the Malayan Prime Minister Tengku Abdul 
Rahman to mediate in the dispute in October and November 1960. 
In April 1961 an emissary of General Nasution, the Bandung pub- 
lisher Oejeng Suwargana, also contacted leading Dutch business 
executives in the Netherlands likely to be in favour of compromise, 
among them Dr Paul Rijkens, a former chairman of Unilever 
Corporation, for the purpose of mediation, and in Paris, on 23 June 
1961, General Nasution, then on a European tour, had a meeting 
with Professor F. Duynstee, leader of a faction of the Catholic 
People’s Party in the Netherlands which has long been critical of 
Dutch policy in West New Guinea and wishes for a rapproche- 
ment with Indonesia. According to Professor Duynstee, General 
Nasution proposed that an informal Dutch—Jndonesian study com- 
mission be formed to explore the possibility of a direct Indonesian 
contact with the members of the New Guinea Council for the pur- 
pose of enabling Indonesia to explain her position on West New 
Guinea. Professor Duynstee also declared that General Nasution 
was willing to abandon Indonesia’s usual demand for an @ priori 
recognition of her sovereignty over West New Guinea. 

Since Indonesia had broken off all diplomatic relations with the 
Netherlands on 17 August 1960, these efforts at mediation might 
have been significant, but nevertheless they soon came to naught. 
The Dutch Prime Minister, Professor De Quay, made it clear that 
his Government dissociated itself from the views and activities of 
the ‘Rijkens group’, and shortly after his meeting with Professor 
Duynstee, General Nasution denied that he had made any formal 
proposals, and declared that his position remained that of the 
cession of West New Guinea to Indonesia, while a spokesman at the 
Indonesian Embassy in Paris repudiated the story that Indonesia 
wished to make contact with the West New Guinea Council. 
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General Nasution later affirmed that he regarded the recent in- 
formal talks with leading Dutchmen as of great importance, and 
that he expected that his contact with Professor Duynstee would 
continue, but subsequently President Sukarno, referring to the 
mediation efforts of the ‘Rijkens group’, categorically declared that 
there could be no question of Dutch—Indonesian discussions before 
West New Guinea had been transferred to Indonesia. In the Dutch 
press the reaction to these mediation attempts by what the Dutch 
daily De Volkskrant called ‘amateur diplomats’ was almost wholly 
and sharply negative. In Indonesia reaction was somewhat more 
cautious, but the general impression was that General Nasution had 
failed, and that the path of reaching agreement through informal 
private contacts was unpromising. Certainly the possibility of In- 
donesia directly presenting her case to the members of the New 
Guinea Council was now given little likelihood of success, and the 
fact that, according to Professor Duynstee, General Nasution had 
even suggested such a possibility was interpreted in the Nether- 
lands to mean that Indonesia was becoming aware that this ‘puppet 
council’—as Indonesian news services have described it—was a 
new factor in the dispute which could no longer be ignored. 

But the fact that General Nasution’s moderate approach could 
find some Dutch sympathizers at all is indicative of the ambivalence 
in leading Dutch circles toward the problem. Recent polls of Dutch 
public opinion indicate only very minor support for an immediate 
transfer of West New Guinea to Indonesia, while there is even still 
notable backing for a policy of permanent retention of the area. But 
the largest segment of opinion favours continuation of Dutch rule, 
with or without U.N. supervision, until the region can be indepen- 
dent. In the past year or so critics of the present policy seem to have 
become more vocal. In the left wing of the Catholic People’s party, 
at present in power, in influential business and industrial circles, in 
the Dutch Reformed Church, and among leading intellectuals there 
is grave misgiving. Some urge outright transfer to Indonesia, others 
a joint Dutch-Indonesian Trusteeship under U.N. supervision, 
others again favour West New Guinea’s independence but recom- 
mend the adoption of a definite target date in the immediate future 
at which the Netherlands will withdraw; still others maintain that 
West New Guinea lacks the economic means to be independent, and 
that her future interests, whether she becomes independent or not, 


1 Renewed mediation efforts by the ‘Rijkens group’, rumoured early in Octo- 
ber 1961, were disclaimed by a Dutch official spokesman. 
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will require close co-operation with neighbouring Indonesia, so 
that the Netherlands should now seek some kind of compromise 
with Indonesia in the Papuans’ own interest, and so on. Some, too, 
fear for the Netherlands’ developing economic interest in other 
Afro-Asian countries, which have generally been sympathetic to 
Indonesia’s claim. There appears, however, to be considerable 
support for the policy of continuing Dutch control until the region 
can eventually express itself democratically on its own future po- 
sition, which, some Dutch observers contend, may well turn out 
to be some kind of dominion status under the Dutch Crown. 

Leading Dutch military and Government officials have also 
declared that they fear no large-scale Indonesian attack on West 
New Guinea; the Prime Minister stated on 20 February 1961, for 
example, that he saw no reason to alert the U.N. Security Council 
about the New Guinea situation, and that he considered the $400 
million purchase of arms by Indonesia from the Soviet Union, of 
6 January, and ‘the publicity campaign with which this agreement 
has been surrounded’, to be mainly designed to create an impression. 

Yet, clearly in response to Indonesia’s ‘confrontation’ policy, the 
De Quay Government has increasingly attempted to ‘international- 
ize’ its control over West New Guinea during the past year by 
soliciting U.N. approval for its policies there. It twice asked the 
U.N. Secretary-General to send an impartial observer to West 
New Guinea, and both before the 1960 U.N. General Assembly and 
in the Dutch Lower House the Foreign Minister, Dr Joseph M. 
Luns, stated that the Government would welcome the ‘scrutiny and 
judgment’ of the United Nations in the area, for example by means 
of a special investigating commission. Even an outright U.N. 
Trusteeship status would not in principle meet with Dutch objec- 
tions, according to Dr Luns: ‘what the Government now has in 
mind,’ he declared recently' to the Dutch 7 ower House, ‘is to lure 
to New Guinea the presence of the United Nations.’ There have 
been no indications, however, that the Dutch invitation will be 
taken up in the near future, not least because it might aggravate the 
divisions between U.N. members at a time of grave international 
crisis. Moreover, Indonesia has opposed any control, inquiry, or 
visitation under U.N. auspices which does not predicate the transfer 
of West New Guinea to Indonesia. 

But the jockeying of Dutch and Indonesians in the world arena 


1 Handelingen Tweede Kamer, Vol. 1, session 1960-1, 23 February 1961, 
pp. 600-1. 
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to win support for their stand on the question has, in the past year, 
produced a reaction in West New Guinea herself, characterized by 
increased national self-consciousness and sentiments favouring 
eventual independence. While Indonesia’s claims are categorically 
rejected by virtually all politically articulate inhabitants—save for a 
few hundred East Indonesian residents who recently founded two 
subversive pro-Indonesian organizations that were quickly dis- 
covered and dissolved—there has also been growing dissatisfaction, 
and even anxiety, over recent Dutch doubts and self-criticism with 
respect to their policy in West New Guinea, and over the implica- 
tions of the new ‘internationalization’ approach. For example, on 
1 July 1961 the Nieuw Guinea Koerier, the area’s only daily, pub- 
lished in Hollandia, carried an editoriai stating that although since 
1955 the Dutch-directed development of West New Guinea had 
rendered actual Dutch responsibility for the region much greater 
than in the past, the mediation efforts of the ‘Rijkens group’ and 
Professor Duynstee showed that in the Netherlands there was evi- 
dent ‘a marked lessening of the sense of responsibility’. And on 
23 April 1961 the leaders of PARNA (the Parteit Nationaal or 
National Party), perhaps the most important of the new Papuan 
political parties formed last year, resolved that by 1970 Dutch 
sovereignty would have to be transferred to an independent 
‘Republic of West New Guinea’. PARNA leaders gave as a reason 
for this demand the growing attention being given in the Nether- 
lands and elsewhere to the possibility of placing West New Guinea 
under some kind of U.N. supervision, a move which, it was felt, 
might actually delay the attainment of complete independence: 

The trials in March and April 1961 in West New Guinea of a 
number of East Indonesians and a few Papuans who had been active 
in such secret organizations as “The Army of the Heroic Bird of 
Paradise’, which sought to overthrow the Dutch regime by violence 
and install Indonesian control, showed once again how little impact 
Indonesian claims have made, even on the articulate segment of 
Papuan society. And although Papuan political leaders have fre- 
quently criticized Dutch policies on the ground of discriminatory 
treatment of the Papuan, for example in the Civil Service, anti- 
Indonesian racial hostility, based on alleged Indonesian feelings of 
superiority, have also long been evident among Papuans. As Frits 
Kirihio, one of the Papuan leaders of PARNA, expressed it, “The 
relationship with Indonesian inhabitants is not so good . . . the 
Dutch more quickly accept us as equals and fellow human beings. 
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There are Indonesians who even refuse to be cared for by Papuan 
nurses.”? At the same time it is realized that Indonesia is a close 
neighbour of West New Guinea and that friendly relations between 
the two are necessary. Precipitate haste in political relations and 
development is eschewed among virtually all Papuan political 
leaders. Many parties have stressed the need for economic inde- 
pendence before political autonomy can be granted, and it is note- 
worthy that the events in the Congo are generally interpreted in 
political circles as a warning to colonies that want independence too 
soon. Papuan leaders emphasize the importance of the speedy 
formation of élites, and the establishment by Papuans in November 
1960 of the ‘MAMTA’ Study Fund Foundation, a private organiza- 
tion with funds to be provided by donations, the sale of ethno- 
graphica, and so on, will accelerate the sending of Papuan students 
for education abroad. 

The West New Guinea economy, however, is far from viable and 
may well lead political developments in a more radical direction in 
the future. The region’s balance of trade is deteriorating: exports 
declined from 509,805 tons in 1954 to 271,828 tons in 1960, with a 
corresponding drop in value from 31-1 million florins to 23-2 
million. Imports rose from 75,716 tons in 1954, with a value of 75-8 
million florins, to 92,087 tons in 1959, with a value of 80-0 million 
florins. The production and exports of wood products, copra, and 
hides are encouraging, but they can hardly offset the serious drop in 
oil production (from 550,000 tons in 1954 to about 245,000 in 1959). 
Moreover, although the population is beginning to grow, and by 
1960 there were over 40,000 students in the various primary 
schools, the total labour force is not significantly increasing and has 
even decreased in important fields of employment. The low rate of 
private capital investment (about 16 million florins annually), the 
exodus of European and Eurasian middle-level technical personnel 
uncertain about their future in the area, and the very slow pace of 
Papuan entrepreneurial development raise the gravest questions 
about the economic future. 

It is precisely at this juncture that some wider international 
implications of the West New Guinea problem emerge into view. 
Some critics of Dutch policy allege, for example, that the Dutch are 
fostering a spirit of self-determination in an area which has not got 
the economic means to sustain or implement that spirit. The 
answer is that—rightly or wrongly—the national self-awareness of 

» Nieuw Guinea Koerier (Hollandia), 4 November 1960. 
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the Papuan is an irrepressible fact and a rapidly spreading pheno- 
menon in West New Guinea, that the history of the world in recent 
decades shows that nationalism is not apt to be deterred in its spread 
or its appeal by arguments about economic viability, and, finally, 
that it would be difficult now to deny to the Papuan what was, for 
example, so readily granted to the former French colonies in Africa, 
areas which as States today find themselves in many cases in a 
similar economic predicament to that of West New Guinea. Nor 
does it follow—as has also been argued—that, given the unde- 
veloped state of the West New Guinea economy, its connection with 
Indonesia would necessarily be an advantage. For one thing, the 
state of the Indonesian economy in the past few years hardly gives 
promise that Djakarta could funnel into West New Guinea for 
development purposes the annual half-billion Rupiah (50 million 
florins) and more which the Dutch have been contributing on an 
average to the region’s Budgets in the past few years. Moreover, an 
economic union with the Netherlands might be far more advan- 
tageous to an independent West New Guinea, as might a union with 
a Melanesian Federation, consisting of New Guinea and adjacent 
islands to the East, a possibility that has received increased atten- 
tion in Papuan political circles of late. 

The United States and Australia are especially placed in a 
quandary. The U.S. is allied with Holland not only in N.A.T.O. 
but also in the South Pacific Commission. On 5 April 1961, at the 
official inauguration of the New Guinea Council in Hollandia, all the 
member nations of the Commission sent delegates, except the U.S. 
Indonesia was highly pleased at this gesture of the new Kennedy 
administration and there was speculation in the Indonesian press 
that the United States might abandon her long-maintained position 
of careful neutrality in the West New Guinea dispute, in line with 
Washington’s new support for the Afro-Asian struggle against 
colonialism. In the Netherlands and West New Guinea the U.S. 
move caused dismay, the Papuan leader and New Guinea Council 
member Nicholas Jouwé declaring, for example, that doubt had 
now arisen as to the willingness of the United States to support self- 
determination for West New Guinea. But in subsequent weeks it 
appeared that speculation about a change in U.S. policy had been 
premature. President Sukarno met President Kennedy in Washing- 
ton on 24-25 April 1961, and although, according to Indonesian 
spokesmen, the West New Guinea issue was undoubtedly dis- 
cussed, no mention of it appeared in the official communiqué at 
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the end of the talks. Even so, Indonesia claimed that the United 
States had now abandoned ‘absolute legal considerations’ in the dis- 
pute and was no longer arguing in favour of ‘self-determination and 
a plebiscite for West Irian’, while on 13 June 1961 the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, Mr Subandrio, declared that ‘the United States 
would have no objections to the return of West Irian to the Republic 
of Indonesia.’ But the next day a U.S. State Department spokes- 
man, commenting on Mr Subandrio’s statement, declared that the 
United States had appealed to both the Netherlands and Indonesia 
to settle the West New Guinea dispute peaceably, and that this re- 
mained the only American policy in the matter. It is evident that in 
the long run the United States would find it impossible to ignore the 
demand for self-determination now being expressed by Papuan 
opinion. 

The countries of the Communist bloc have been unequivocal in 
their support of Indonesia’s position, and Mr Sukarno even foundit 
necessary to deny reports in the British press about the middle of 
June 1961 that the U.S.S.R. and China had encouraged Indonesia 
forcibly to annex West New Guinea. In the joint communiqués 
issued by Peking and Djakarta it has become virtually customary of 
late to insert a clause in which Djakarta supports Peking’s claim on 
Taiwan, and the Chinese support the Indonesian demand for West 
New Guinea. The nations of the British Commonwealth find their 
position more difficult to define. Britain, anxious to expand her 
trade with Indonesia and to safeguard her oil and estate interests 
there (British rubber estates in Indonesia comprise some 290,000 
acres, representing an investment of 45 million pounds sterling), 
has followed a policy of neutrality very similar to that of the United 
States. Mr J. B. Godber, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
declared in the House of Commons: on 26 June 1961 that the 
Government had ‘no direct interest’ in the West New Guinea 
problem beyond the general question of the preservation of peace 
in South-East Asia.1 But Dutch pressures and complaints about | 
Indonesia’s ‘confrontation’ policy have become more difficult to 
resist. While Australia’s Conservatives, now in power, have indi- 
cated that they will not oppose an amicable settlement of the dispute 
between the Indonesians and the Dutch, their concern over a pos- 
sible Indonesian take-over is no secret. The Australian press has 
viewed with unconcealed hostility Indonesia’s recent arms pur- 
chases, the Sydney Daily Telegraph declaring, for example, that 

? Hansard, Vol. 643, No. 134, col. 166. 
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‘instead of wasting more than a third of Indonesia’s income on 
armed forces, President Sukarno would do better to spend it on 
trying to raise the miserable standard of living of his country’s in- 
habitants.’ The Australian Minister of the Territories, Mr Paul 
Hasluck, has said that Australian assistance in Eastern New Guinea 
will be necessary ‘for at least a generation’ , and there has been con- 
siderable concern that the Dutch emancipation programme in the 
western part of the island of New Guinea is outpacing Australia’s 
in the east. Meanwhile Indonesia has continued to exert pressure on 
the Menzies Government to bring about Australian recognition of 
Indonesia’s claims. During a visit to Australia last April, General 
Nasution in effect told the Australian Prime Minister that Australia’s 
continued recognition of Dutch sovereignty was helping the Com- 
munists to take over in Indonesia. In the Australian Labour Party 
potent forces support a change in Australia’s policy in favour of 
Indonesia, but it is unlikely that Australia will abandon her often 
proclaimed recognition of Dutch sovereignty unless the Labour 
Party accedes to power. 

As pronouncements of Indonesian army commanders seem to be- 
come more and more hostile and rumours of an intended Indonesian 
invasion fill the Djakarta air (there have been several such rumours 
in the past) the West New Guinea question seems rapidly to be 
approaching its critical stage. In April and November 1960 groups 
of Indonesian infiltrators, some of them in army uniform, landed in 
West New Guinea, and although they were wholly ineffectual and 
were quickly apprehended, the feeling that they are a portent of 
things to come cannot be suppressed. Early in September 1961, 
according to a Government announcement from Hollandia, ‘sever- 
al scores’ of Indonesians again infiltrated by boat into the area 
around Sorong, on the extreme west of West New Guinea. By 
the end of the month the Dutch Government claimed that vir- 
tually all the infiltrators had been apprehended with the aid of 
the local Papuan population. The Indonesian Government has 
termed this Dutch report of Indonesian infiltrators ‘misleading 
propaganda’. To keep the peace in the West New Guinea area may 
well require the much more active concern of some of the principal 
world Powers than is now the case. 


Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 


1 Australian Information Service press release, 18 October 1960. 
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